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Abstract— This paper examines two main hypotheses by 
comparing significant right-wing populists: Viktor Orban 
of Hungary and Recep Tayyip Erdogan of Turkey. The first 
hypothesis is that the right-wing populists tend to give similar 
speeches. The second one is that they are generally inclined 
to have comparable understandings specifically in terms of 
foreign policy, even if there are several slight differences 
between countries, such as religion or societal dynamics. 
To prove these hypotheses, 2020 speeches of Viktor Orban 
related to foreign policy issues, like national minorities, 
transnational cooperation, migration, environmental issues, 
security, and national economy, and 2020 speeches of Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan about these issues are analyzed through the 
Text Mining Technique of R Programming. These speeches 
are analyzed in terms of frequency as well as semantically. It 
is crucial to note that the findings are consistent for proving 
the hypotheses. 


Index Terms— Populism, Right-wing Populist, Orban, Er- 
dogan, Foreign Policy, Text Mining 


I. INTRODUCTION 


When Hungarian Prime Minister (PM) Viktor Orban 
attended the inauguration ceremony of re-elected Turkish 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan in 2018, many people 
were surprised (Hungary Today 2018). The reason behind 
this is that others who attended the inauguration are no 
surprise to Turkey due to its relationships, such as Bosna 
Herzegovina, Guinea, The Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus, Katar, Kosova, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Pakistan, Su- 
dan, Germany, and Russia, but Hungary is a kind of. Also, 
these two leaders praise each other’s countries, frequently. 
Since 2013, Hungary’s PM Orban and Turkey’s President 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan have decided to visit each other in 
their countries each year as a symbol of their friendship. 
They describe each other as dear and good personal 
friends (Pap 2019; Cseresnyes 2019). In the news, there 
are hundreds of stories about how PM Orban supports 
President Erdogan and vice versa. In terms of immigration 
and security, PM Orban declared that Hungarian security 
depends on Turkish stability because, without Turkey, 
Hungary believes that migration toward Europe will not 
stop (Hungary Today 2018; Kovacz 2019; Cseresnyes 2020). 
He supported Turkey’s actions, like the Peace Spring Op- 
eration in Syria loudly, and the European Union's (EU) 
accession of the country in 2004 which is the time of 


Hungarian accession to the EU (Adam 2016; Bayer 2019; 
Deutsche Welle 2019). He also praised Turkish stability 
with Erdogan several times, and he stated this is an 
interest of Hungary (Hurriyet Daily News 2018). He also 
declared many times that he has enormous respect for 
the countries that protect their national interests and 
priorities, like Turkey (MTI-Hungary Today 2019). 

PM Orban acclaimed Turkish ways of politics, frequently 
(Simon 2014; Buyuk 2019). In March 2019, PM Orban 
even called his country a Christian Turkish land due to 
their ethnic kinship through their common ancestors, 
Atilla Hun (Oney 2019). On the other hand, President 
Erdogan thanks PM Orban many times for his support 
on the international stage (Gotev 2019). He even called 
him by phone and said Turkey could no longer have all 
Syrians it had taken in after 33 soldiers were martyred 
by Syrian Airstrike (Tuysuz and Sariyuce 2020). After this 
phone call, PM Orban started to take precautions to 
protect his country’s borders (MTI-Hungary Today 2020; 
Daily News Hungary 2020; Than 2020). The two countries 
also have economic agreements, including the TurkStream 
gas pipeline, Hungarian Eximbank, and other investments 
(Cseresnyes 2019; Gorondi 2019). 

When the EU countries criticize Turkey and the coun- 
try’s President Recep Tayyip Erdogan overall about dif- 
ferent issues, why do Hungarian Prime Minister Viktor 
Orban and his government loudly support the country? 
Is this a part of a strategic partnership? Do all political 
partners of this world behave so similarly like that? Or 
is this a part of close friendship and relevant ethnic 
roots? Or is this due to geographical proximity? Since 
Turkey is in Eurasia geographically, in the Middle East 
politically, and Hungary in Central Europe, these have 
some relationships with each other, typically. Which one 
is the reason? When the history of politics witnessed this 
rare close relationship between the two countries, I asked 
myself, what if they behave like this because their politics 
are similar even if their beliefs are different. When I asked 
all of these questions, I found a magazine cover and its 
article about the two: TIME Magazine, May 2018 cover 
(Esguerra 2018). The whole world has seen four men of 
politics on the cover of this magazine: Russian President 
Vladimir Putin, Turkish President Recep Tayyip Erdogan, 


Hungarian PM Viktor Orban, and Philippine President 
Rodrigo Duterte with the title of "Rise of Strongman" 
(Esguerra 2018). The cover’s title has explained a lot about 
these two leaders and their similarities, as far as I think. 
But I continued to research them and their ways of doing 
politics. Interestingly, I found that both of them are very 
proximate in both domestic and foreign politics. Also, we 
can say by investigating the political approaches that both 
of them are populists. And even more, both are right-wing 
populists. 

Does this mean that right-wing populists have similar 
approaches to foreign policy issues? I asked this question 
in terms of foreign politics, not a domestic one, because 
foreign policy choices indicate a country’s political ap- 
proach, as far as I believe. Thus, in this study, I examined 
the questions of whether right-wing populists tend to talk 
similarly and whether they have proximate foreign policy 
understandings regardless of their several differences like 
their beliefs or country’s conditions. For this purpose, 
firstly, I presented essential points of the literature about 
populism, right-wing populism, the relationship between 
right-wing populism and foreign policy, both countries’ 
foreign policy approaches in general, and their populists’ 
tendencies in the section Background. Then, in the section 
on Hypotheses, I provided the main hypotheses the study 
explored. In the section on Data and Methods, I explained 
how I tested the hypotheses and presented all analyses. I 
presented all results of the analyses in the section Results. 
In the last part, Conclusion, I presented the results of this 
study. 


II. BACKGROUND 


Before moving on to answering the questions that were 
asked in the previous part, to understand the context of 
this study very well, reviewing the literature about PM 
Orban’s and President Erdogan’s populism to show the 
similarity between the two, right-wing populism, its char- 
acteristics, and lastly, the relationship between right-wing 
populism and foreign policy choice is more appropriate, 
as far as I think. For this purpose, this part of the study is 
divided into four main components: right-wing populism, 
and the link between right-wing populism and foreign 
policy, PM Orban and President Erdogan. 


A. Right-Wing Populism 


In terms of the definitions of populism, some scholars 
support that populism is not a valuable concept for polit- 
ical science and social sciences. However, others believe 
that there are several approaches in the literature. One 
of these is the popular agency definition. Populism is a 
positive feature in this definition of rising a communica- 
tion form of democracy (Mudde and Kaltwasser 2017). The 
other one is Laclauan opinion. According to this, populism 
is an emancipatory force. With this populism, achieving 
radical democracy is a possible solution, and the liberal 
one is a problem (Mudde and Kaltwasser 2017). Also, the 
socioeconomic definition supports a type of government 


that involves enormous public spending, and foreign loans 
finance these. After this, there may be hyperinflation and 
some economic adjustments. 

In the political-strategic approach of populism, a charis- 
matic leader tries to govern his or her followers directly 
(Mudde and Kaltwasser 2017). Besides, in the folkloric 
style populism, we can expect to see some leaders and po- 
litical parties who mobilize the crowds. Among all of these, 
the most accepted is the last one: the ideational approach. 
According to this, populism is a political attitude, and it 
supports the idea of the people (Mudde and Kaltwasser 
2017). What does it mean? Here, the people are ethically 
good ones, and they are opposed to the elite, which is 
corrupted and egocentric (Mudde and Kaltwasser 2017). 
In this understanding, populists support that we should 
separate these elites from the people because they cannot 
help the country. These declare that they can be the voice 
of these people by considering their interests as their own. 
In terms of this approach, several researchers connect it to 
ideologies like nationalism or liberalism. According to the 
ideology the populists have, we call them their ideologies, 
such as right-wing or left-wing populists. 

Right-wing populism is an ideology that generally in- 
cludes both populism and nationalism, even if it is not a 
requirement (Freeden 1998). The principles of nationalism 
affect the populists because this ideology supports the 
nation, its rights, and its people. When we consider today’s 
political world, we can see that some populists leaders 
are strictly opposed to immigration, and they define their 
countries with the unique characteristics of their nations 
and their people. They continuously state that immigra- 
tion may distort their national feature. Thus, they may 
use this ideology to mobilize their policies (Mudde 2007). 
These populists may confine their people within nation 
countries, which are their ones. This is generally specific 
to the right-wing populists because left-wing populists do 
not limit (Verbeek and Zaslove 2017). Thus, we accept 
the right-wing populism as exclusionary inclined, whereas 
the left-wing one as inclusionary inclined in the discipline 
(Mudde and Kaltwasser 2013). 

Here, we should keep in mind that populism and na- 
tionalism have an essential difference between each other 
despite their close connection. The distinction between 
the people and the elite is a feature of populism, as 
discussed above. However, nationalism does not need to 
have this separation in it. For an only nationalist leader, 
it is not a requirement to have an anti-elite viewpoint in 
politics. However, for a populist leader, even if he or she 
is an elite, it is an obligation to have people-focused and 
anti-elite political understanding (Akkerman, Mudde, and 
Zaslove 2014). This information helps distinguish populist 
leaders from their nationalist counterparts. 


B. The Link Between Right-Wing Populism and Foreign 
Policy 


Foreign policy is an essential part of international pol- 
itics. But not only for international politics, but it is also 


significant for the whole literature on politics. Why? If we 
understand a country’s or region's politics ultimately, we 
need to know their domestic and foreign policies, not only 
the domestic ones. Thus, this policy type is enormously 
essential and also a familiar concept. But what is this 
policy, exactly? Simply, foreign policy is the actions and 
purposes of a person in power for his or her outside 
world (Neack, Hey, and Haney 1995). We can see foreign 
policy as an illustrative property of a country because we 
can only understand these features by considering foreign 
policy from the outside. 

But how does this policy relate to populism in politics? 
This question is crucial for foreign politics and populism 
literature because it gives us a different viewpoint. How? 
Foreign policy is strongly related to populism since both of 
them are interested in sovereign countries. Foreign policy 
is the representative of sovereign states, while populist 
politicians mostly establish themselves within these states. 
Thus, for populist leaders, foreign policy may be an 
essential tool to show their independent states to the 
external world. What about the features of their foreign 
policy attitudes? Do populist leaders have particular ap- 
proaches to this issue? Since populism has several certain 
features discussed above, some scholars state that there 
may be similar approaches in these populists’ foreign 
policy understanding. These may change according to the 
primary orientation of populism like right-wing populism 
or left-wing populism. Since this study’s main interest is 
related to right-wing populism, in this part, I discussed the 
way right-wing populists understand foreign policy mostly. 
However, for other types, there may be several references 
to protect the coherency of the study. 

Since populism is generally connected with nationalism 
as presented above, we can see nationalist indications on 
the populist ideas, so on foreign policy understandings. 
In this sense, we can see some particular examples in 
populism, specifically in the right-wing one to protect and 
defend the nation. It is why some scholars support that 
right-wing populists use a nativist-nationalist dissertation 
to motivate their anti-immigration opinion if they have 
(Mudde 2007). Generally, these scholars expect to see 
specific reflections of nativism, immigration opposition, 
economic or cultural globalization, and national indepen- 
dence support (Chryssogelos 2017). Since sovereign states’ 
idea is highly vital for these populists, they define the 
citizens of the country, generally as their people, and these 
people should have national connections (Halikiopoulou, 
Nanou, and Vasilopoulou 2012). Thus, populism in terms 
of foreign policies signifies national politicization and 
strong support for sovereignty (Amstutz 2014; Zurn 2004). 
That is why we can see that they do not want to expense 
their national goals in their policies (Mead 2011). 

Furthermore, it is highly possible to see regional in- 
tegration in populists’ foreign politics. This integration 
is significant for their politics because it includes both 
intergovernmental relations and broader political and di- 
rectorial system formation for their sovereign countries 


(Keohane and Hoffman 1991). Expecting to have more 
open or protective trade and finance ideas is also possible 
according to the populists’ main orientation. Likewise, we 
can see different approaches in terms of culture. While 
right-wing populists may limit people's purity to a cultural 
component only in a nation country, others, such as left- 
wing populists support, we do not need to restrict people's 
land units like a nation-state (Verbeek and Zaslove 2017). 
For this purpose, researchers support that while left-wing 
populism is inclined to be inclusionary, the right-wing one 
tends to be exclusionary (Mudde and Kaltwasser 2013). 

Some scholars are more particular about the expected 
foreign policies of a specific type of populists in the 
literature. For example, the general attitude of right-wing 
populists is isolationist, and they are against joint military 
deployment. In terms of trade and finance ideas, they 
are more protectionist, and they have opposite views on 
regional integration and inter-border migration. On the 
other hand, the left-wing populists’ general attitude is 
social cosmopolitan, and they support the protection of 
the weak by having international agreements. In terms 
of trade and finance, they are protectionist due to labor 
dislocations. Even they criticize Europeanization, they are 
interested in international organizations. But they are not 
necessarily opposed to inter-border migration (Verbeek 
and Zaslove 2017 p.15). 

Several others do not give a particular definition as fea- 
tures of populists’ foreign policy understandings. But they 
state that if we understand populists’ main ideologies, we 
can estimate their possible policy viewpoints. In other 
words, populists’ ideology directly affects their foreign 
policy preferences (Rathbun 2004). This understanding 
leads other researchers to guess some approaches to the 
policy choices of populists, not features. According to this, 
we can expect to see the disposition of having conflicts 
more in right-wing populists than left-wing ones due 
to their ideology (Kaarbo 2012). Besides, Ozkececi-Taner 
(2005) confirms this ideology idea with their findings. For 
them, Turkish foreign policy is a kind of addition to its 
domestic policy. According to the leaders’ ideology, such 
as nationalism or Islamism, the government shapes the 
country’s foreign policies following its domestic ones. Even 
in the countries’ economic agenda, it is possible to see the 
strong effects of populists’ ideologies. According to their 
ideologies, either left or right, their policy choices and 
viewpoints change (Noel and Therien 2008). 

On the other hand, several other support that we cannot 
expect to see indistinguishable foreign policy views for all 
populist parties. It is prevalent for the parties to fluctuate 
in these policy positions. This is because they may dif- 
fer in their international background understanding and 
valuations for affecting it (Verbeek and Zaslove 2017). As 
a result, this means that there is no one type of populist 
foreign policy, so trying to estimate these policies’ features 
is not so realistic. 

It reminds me of one of the Turkish proverbs: "Five out 
of five fingers are not the same." It means that even on 


the same hand, our fingers are not identical. Likewise, 
people have many different opinions about particular 
things, even if they have similar ideologies. Thus, it is 
clear why some scholars believe we cannot expect the 
same foreign policy attitude from all populists. That is 
why it is not the right method to consider populism as 
something with particular features or indistinguishable 
from nationalism, isolationism, or protectionism, specifi- 
cally in foreign politics. However, the literature also shows 
us that we can predict the populists’ possible foreign 
policy preferences by considering their domestic politics. 
Thus, it may be wrong to say that we cannot find similar 
approaches in populist leaders. We can, but it is not an 
easy process. If we can see several similarities in domestic 
politics, viewpoints, and some relations, we can find some 
similarities between the foreign policy approaches, as far 
as I think. 


C. Prime Minister Orban and Hungarian Politics 


Viktor Mihaly Orban, who has been the PM of Hungary 
since 2010, was born on 3lst May 1963 in Alcsutdoboz 
in Hungary. He attended Eotvos Lorand University of 
Budapest Law School and graduated in 1987. At the age 
of 25, the world has started to see him on the stage 
of politics. He and his colleagues founded the Alliance 
of Young Democrats, i.e., Fidesz in 1988, and he has 
become the leader of Fidesz in 1993. Although he is the 
latest Hungarian PM for three consecutive terms: 2010, 
2014, 2018, he served as the country’s PM from 1998 to 
2002 for the first time. Until his successful elected years 
three times, he was the prominent leader of the country’s 
opposition side (Website of the Hungarian Government). 
Although he has been chosen by his citizens three times, 
the world does not stop criticizing him in terms of his 
political method, i.e., his right-wing populist approach. 

In terms of his foreign policy understandings, he shows 
us that he is a strong right-wing populist with his actions 
and politics. To see this clearly, I focused on his party 
and his foreign politics main titles. In 2020, Mr. Zsolt 
Nemeth, a founder of Hungary’s Fidesz party and leader of 
the Parliament's Foreign Affairs, shared a very interesting 
manifest (Nemeth 2020). It is about Hungarian foreign 
policy choices after the pandemic. In this report, there 
are eight main goals for the country. 

The first one is about reaching a better position to 
protect their countries’ sovereignty and national interests. 
The second one is related to security and technological 
improvement competition in the world. Hungary decided 
to improve its economic strength, military strength, health 
conditions, security, intellectual diplomacy, and techno- 
logical diplomacy to protect their countries’ indepen- 
dence. The other one supports pragmatic relations with 
other countries. In this part, he stated that the United 
States, China, and Russia are all Hungary partners for 
different reasons. Also, the United States is a competitor 
of Europe, so of Hungary. He declared that even if they 
know that their one ally is not happy with another, such as 


the United States and Russia, Hungary can do pragmatic 
networking. The fourth one supports sustainable Western 
countries because what happens in Europe affects their 
country immediately. The fifth one is about Hungarian 
goals for better and stronger cooperation related to digital- 
ization and the European military. The sixth one supports 
Central European stability. The other one includes their 
opinions and policies related to the EU. The last one is 
about their national neighborhood policy. To both protect 
the interests of their citizens and Hungarian minorities in 
neighboring countries, Hungary decided to develop the 
region’s cooperation (Nemeth 2020). 

The international actors, including the United States, 
criticized this manifest. In Hungary, David Cornstein, the 
United States Ambassador, shared an explanation for this 
manifest through the embassy’s official website. He asked 
the Hungarian public to decide their real friends who 
will be better for them and their country’s future. In his 
warning, there are some criticisms about Hungary’s choice 
of allies, like China and Russia. Also, he declared that 
the country has a democracy that can always be a better 
friend to Hungary (Cornstein. 2020; Lazar 2020). Despite 
this criticism, Hungary defends its politics vigorously. By 
scrutinizing Hungarian relations with other countries in 
detail, I realized the populist approach of the country’s 
politics. 

When we look at the relationship between Hungary 
and China, we can see that there are economic interests 
behind this bilateral relationship. In Hungary, Chinese 
investment increased drastically from 5.43 million dollars 
in 2003 to 571.11 million dollars in 2015 (Szunomar 
2017). In terms of Russian relationships with Hungary, 
we can see that the country is dependent on Russia 
for energy. (Szoke 2018). Hungary imported from 50 to 
75 percent of petroleum oil from Russia and nearly 8.6 
billion cubic meters of natural gas in 2016 (Tarrosy and 
Voros 2015). When it comes to the relationship between 
African countries and Hungary, we can see that it is mostly 
based on education, research, and culture through state 
scholarships for African students. Also, there are some 
bilateral agreements with seven African countries, such 
as Algeria, Angola, Egypt, Morocco, Namibia, Nigeria, and 
Tunisia, offering scholarships annually. Hungarian gov- 
ernment believes that when these students went back to 
their countries after graduation, their mutual relationship 
continues to increase each year more and more (Tarrosy 
and Voros 2015). When we look at Hungarian relations 
with the countries in its close region, we can see that Hun- 
gary is very active in the Balkans’ integration strategically. 
The reason behind this is mostly related to protecting 
Hungarian minorities living in Serbia. The country also 
sees Visegrad Four (V4) Cooperation as necessary because 
the country is a regional networker. V4 Cooperation is 
also significant due to its members: Slovakia, the Czech 
Republic, Poland, and Hungary. In addition, since the 
country’s accession to the EU in 2004, they have always 
declared their support for Turkey’s accession into the EU. 


Moreover, Turkey and Hungary also have bilateral relations 
in terms of the economy. Even Hungary expects gas from 
the TurkStream project, which will decrease Hungarian 
citizens’ payments for gas. 

Besides, Hungary attended the Turkic Council in 2018 as 
an observer state, and they have applied to be a member 
of it to improve bilateral relations with Turkic states and 
because of their ethnic kinship (Lazar 2018). When we 
look at their relationship with Ukraine, we can see tension 
between the two due to the rights of minorities in Ukraine. 
Many Hungarian minorities are living in Ukraine and they 
strongly disagree with the language reform in Ukraine. 
Likewise, many European countries that have minorities 
in Ukraine criticized language reform in the education 
of the country. But obviously, the most dedicated one is 
Hungary. Peter Szijjarto, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Hungary, even threatened Ukraine and asked this coun- 
try to change the obligation of the Ukrainian language 
in education (McLaughlin 2017; Prentice 2017). Hungary 
stated they could do everything they can to protect their 
minorities’ rights. This issue has always been important 
for Hungary. For Hungarian politics, being Hungarian 
and protecting the values of being Hungarian are highly 
important. For this, the country even offered citizenship 
to Hungarian minorities living abroad if they can prove 
their Hungarian ethnic roots (Bos 2010). 

When we consider all of these together and the scholars’ 
essential works related to populism, we can say that PM 
Orban is firmly a populist leader. He cares about his 
people, i.e., citizens of the country, too much. In his 
all speeches, he refers to their fears or hopes. Moreover, 
he strongly states that the most important thing in his 
country’s foreign policy understanding is to protect the 
country’s national interest, values, culture, language, and 
borders and improve the country economically each day. 
Hungary’s relationships with China, Russia, the United 
States, and many others are good examples that the 
country cares about its interests more than anything in 
foreign policy. Besides, his continuous critics of the EU, 
supporting his Christian illiberal politics, and the state’s 
sovereignty are excellent examples of him being a very 
nationalist political leader. By connecting all of these, we 
can see that PM Orban has a pragmatic populist foreign 
politics understanding. And, in terms of populism, he is 
from the right-wing, as far as I think. 


D. President Erdogan and Turkish Politics 


President Recep Tayyip Erdogan was born on 26th 
February 1954. He grew up in a small village in Istan- 
bul, Kasimpasa. He graduated from Marmara University’s 
Faculty of Economics and Administrative Sciences in 1981. 
Between 1969 and 1982, he was an active soccer player. 
But, on 12th September 1980 that was the day of the third 
military coup attempt in Turkey, he stopped playing soccer 
professionally (Presidency of the Republic of Turkey). In 
one of his interviews, he stated that playing soccer taught 
him the significance of teamwork, and this attempt led to 


him be interested in politics and social problems (Haber 
Merkezi 2016). Since he had experience in politics during 
his high school years due to some associations, such as 
the National Turkish Student’s Association and the MSP 
Istanbul Youth Branch, with the Refah Partisi, i.e., Welfare 
Party, he continued his political activities. After several 
responsibilities in the party, he was elected as Mayor of 
Metropolitan Istanbul in 1994. In 1997, since he read a 
poem from a book, he was sentenced to imprisonment. 
It is why his service time as a mayor ended. Because of 
this issue, and other problems in Turkey, his colleagues 
and he founded AKP (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi - Justice 
and Development Party) in 2001. In the first election of 
the party, they won as the majority in 2002 (Presidency of 
the Republic of Turkey). Obviously, Turkish people liked 
this new freshness in politics with new hopes. His party 
and he were very talented in politics and they improved 
Turkey in many areas, including health and the economy. 
They made the best Turkish economy in the country’s 
history. They supported liberalism, and they were known 
for their pro-EU policies and actions. However, everything 
has begun to change after he won the elections again and 
again. He turned into one of the most criticized political 
leaders of the country and the world from a talented one. 

He indicates his right-wing populist identity strongly 
when we examine these choices in detail regarding his 
foreign political preferences. In 2020, before the new year, 
Mevlut Cavusoglu, the Minister of Turkey's Foreign Affairs, 
published a booklet about Turkish Entrepreneurial and 
Humanitarian Foreign Policy. In this writing, he focused 
on mostly the national interests of Turkey, the country’s 
support and thoughts about several states, like Syria, 
Libya, or Yemen, the situation in fighting terrorism, Syrian 
immigrants, several current conflicts, and the help of 
Turkey’s to others during the pandemic (Cavusoglu 2020). 
In terms of the Eastern Mediterranean issue, Turkey clearly 
states that it will protect its national interests. Moreover, 
President Erdogan said in his speeches continuously, they 
will also protect Turkish Cypriots’ rights in the region 
despite the provocations of Greece and the Greek Ad- 
ministration of Southern Cyprus. Despite these conflicts, 
the country calls for dialogue and diplomacy to solve 
these issues many times, and they have always been 
patient about it. Turkey states that they behave in this 
way because they do not only want to take anyone's rights, 
but also they do not let anyone ignore their rights in the 
region. 

Besides, according to this, Turkey always fights terror- 
ism determinedly in all regions, specifically places near 
its borders. President Erdogan firmly declared that they 
would continue to fight against terrorism and protect their 
national interests, security, and sovereignty. And also, the 
country has helped many other states in the world without 
question. During the pandemic, Turkey helped 156 coun- 
tries in total, for example. Because of the Syrian conflict 
for years, the country hosted more than four million 
Syrian people and provided for all these people’s needs 


without any discrimination. For President Erdogan, this is 
part of their culture, belief, and humanitarian foreign poli- 
tics (Presidency of the Republic of Turkey). Besides, Turkey 
always supports others’ national interests and rights to 
keep peace globally. For instance, they criticized Israel 
many times due to the Palestinian conflict. Moreover, 
Turkey cares about the economy too much. The hydro- 
carbon resources that the country found are valuable 
economically because the country is an importing one 
in this issue. The country has economic agreements with 
many countries worldwide, including African countries, 
Turkic countries, and European countries (Presidency of 
the Republic of Turkey). 

When we connect all of these, we can say that President 
Erdogan has a right-wing populist approach to foreign 
policy issues. He cares about the national interests and 
sovereignty of the country. He does not want anyone 
to let in the country’s doings by stating that he is pro- 
tecting his people's rights and the country. Similarly, he 
also gives great importance to the economy, investments, 
and economic agreements with other countries like PM 
Orban. He also refers to his people’s fears and hopes 
during his speeches continuously. He stated that he is 
one of the citizens who want to serve his country. This 
is one of the strong populist approaches. He is also a 
nationalist and very conservative leader. He cares about 
Turkish identity and its thousands of years of history very 
much. He also wants to be an inspiration source for many 
others, including other countries in the region like Turkey’s 
Ottoman past. 

The only difference between these two leaders may 
be their approaches to immigration. However, I believe 
that even in this issue, they are similar. How? President 
Erdogan has Muslim faith, and he is deeply rooted in this 
religion. He is also strongly connected with his Turkish 
identity, including whole states of Turkish history, like 
the Ottoman Empire. Thus, because of Turkey’s Ottoman 
past, the Ottoman’s foreign policies, and their history 
of being Caliph for the whole Islamic world, he tries 
to be suitable with these policies. If we investigate his 
approaches to other countries in detail, we can see that 
his populism describes the people according to Islam 
(Chryssogelos 2017). Thus, he acts according to his un- 
derstanding of foreign politics. On the other hand, PM 
Orban continuously defends a way of politics, Christian 
illiberal politics (Simon 2014). According to this, Hungary 
is a Christian country that has 75 percentage of Catholics 
and 25 percentage of Calvinists. According to his right- 
wing populism, the Christian identity of a country and 
its families is significant. This identity is a part of their 
nations’ sovereignty, which is essential for his populist 
politics. To protect this, Hungary should be careful about 
immigration and its border security. For him, immigrants 
who are not Christian mean a danger that may destroy 
their identity over time, like in today’s Germany (Website 
of the Hungarian Government). Thus, it shows us that PM 
Orban behaves accordingly to his understanding of foreign 


politics. In this sense, these two leaders are even similar 
in this issue because they are both consistent with their 
ideologies, as far as I believe. 


Hl. HYPOTHESES 


In this paper,two main hypotheses are explored. The 
first one is the right-wing populists tend to give similar 
speeches. The other one is that they are generally inclined 
to have comparable understandings specifically in terms 
of foreign policy, even if there are several unimportant 
differences like the belief, the societal dynamics, and the 
country’s situation. To answer the central questions of 
this study given above in the Introduction section, and 
to show that whether the hypotheses of the study can be 
proved or not, in the following section Data and Methods, 
I presented data that I used in the study, and discussed 
study methods. 


IV. DATA AND METHODS 


Since there are two hypotheses that need to be ad- 
dressed, this study has several various ways of measuring 
that are based on the same data. First of all, I examined 
PM Viktor Orban’s 2020 speeches about several topics of 
foreign policy issues, such as national minorities, transna- 
tional cooperation, migration, environmental issues, secu- 
rity, and international economy from the official website 
of the Hungarian Government. All of the speeches about 
foreign relations were in English, so I did not need to do 
anything to the speeches in terms of the language. I found 
20 speeches in 2020 related to foreign policy among 1010 
total speeches about domestic and foreign issues since 
2014 and 175 ones just in 2020. Then, by scrutinizing 
the speeches, I chose all relevant parts including remarks 
about foreign policy issues of the country. After this step, I 
created a plain text document, i.e., txt, to upload this data 
without any problem into R Programming for analysis. 
An important thing is in the text data that it includes 
numbers, punctuation, and capital letters. It means that 
during the analysis, cleaning the document was necessary. 

After preparing the first data related to Hungarian pol- 
itics, I started to create another data for Turkish politics. 
For this purpose, I repeated the steps that I followed for 
the data of PM Viktor Orban. Thus, I checked President 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan’s 2020 speeches related to foreign 
policy topics from the official website of the Presidency 
of the Republic of Turkey. I found 27 speeches related to 
foreign politics among 840 total speeches, including both 
domestic and foreign political issues since 2014, and 182 
ones only in 2020. By examining the speeches cautiously, I 
chose all corresponding parts that have comments about 
the country’s foreign policy affairs. After this step, I trans- 
lated all of these chosen parts into English, because to see 
all speeches to examine the country’s approach to foreign 
matters better, I achieved original transcripts, which are 
Turkish. Following this, I created a plain text document 
that includes number figures, punctuation, and capital 
letters. 


Then, I started my analysis for both of their speeches 
by using R Programming. My goal was to find the most 
frequently used meaningful words by them during these 
speeches to compare all findings. In other words, the main 
goal of this part of the study is to see whether there are any 
connections regarding word selections of them with their 
policies’ similarities I discussed above. For this purpose, I 
used the technique called Text Mining in R Programming. 
I began with PM Viktor Orban to see his most used words 
during this year’s speeches. First, I installed the necessary 
packages for the text mining method for R Programming: 
tm, SnowballC, wordcloud, RColorBrewer, dplyr, tidytext, 
tokenizers, NLP, readr, tidyr, qdap, and Rcpp. Following 
that, I loaded these packages. Then, I imported the txt 
file I created as HU.txt into the program. Following this, 
I loaded the text file as a corpus that is necessary to 
analyze the text and inspected the document to view 
its content. At that stage, I converted the text to lower 
case and removed all numbers, common English stop 
words, such as I, you, a, or an, and punctuation from 
the text. This step is known as cleaning the data. To have 
meaningful results, this step is highly crucial. Because 
removing common English stop words was not enough 
to get meaningful results, I removed some other words 
by using the necessary command. Then, I built a term- 
document matrix to view the frequency of the words as a 
table and followed this step by analyzing words in terms 
of frequency. After that, to view the most frequent words 
visually, I created a Word Cloud and a bar graph. 

In terms of the analysis of President Erdogan’s speeches, 
I used exactly the same coding I explained above, except 
for the name of the data in the coding. Briefly, since 
I uploaded the necessary R Programming packages to 
analyze the words, I did not upload them again. Following 
this, I imported the txt file, TR.txt I created for President 
Erdogan’s speeches into the R Programming, and I fol- 
lowed the same steps I did in the previous analysis. 


V. RESULTS 


With the latest version of my coding, Figure 1 shows 
the most common words PM Viktor Orban used in his 
speeches in 2020. Figure 2 indicates the most common 
twenty words that PM Viktor Orban used in his speeches 
in 2020. Figure 3 shows the visualization for the top 
ten most frequent words PM Viktor Orban used in his 
speeches in 2020. On the other hand, Figure 4 indicates 
the most common words President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
Erdogan used in his speeches in 2020. Figure 5 points 
out the most common twenty words that President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan Erdogan used in his speeches in 2020. 
Finally, figure 6 represents the visualization of the top ten 
most frequent words President Recep Tayyip Erdogan used 
in his speeches in 2020. 

When we think about all findings together, we can see 
that their approaches are similar. Both leaders care about 
the economy and the agreements between countries very 
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much. We can see this approach with words like co- 
operation, agreement, economy, investment, energy, and 
gas. Also, they give great importance to their countries’ 
interests. In the speeches, continuously, they are using 
words like interest or rights. They use their nation’s names 
frequently and use the word "people" many times. This is 
a populist approach in that they see themselves as part 
of the people, not the elite. Additionally, both of them 
are nationalists. We can understand this by their frequent 
usage of the names of their countries and nations. While 
Orban uses words like migration, border, or national many 
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Fig. 5. Most Common Twenty Words in President Erdogan’s Speeches 
in 2020 


times, President Erdogan frequently uses words like peace. 
When we examine the speeches semantically in detail, we 
can easily see that he is not opposed to migration because 
of his peace policy in foreign politics, as discussed above. 
But even in this approach, their policy understandings 
are similar because here, the important thing is their 
consistency, not the policy outcomes, as far as I think. 
Not only identical policy outcomes can show similarity, 
but also consistency does. As discussed in the above 
sections, both of them are coherent with their ideas and 
approaches. While PM Orban behaves according to his 
Christian illiberal democracy ideas and his goal to protect 
the Christian identity, values, and families of the country 
that we know from his politics, President Erdogan acts 
accordingly with his opinions about helping others, feeling 
responsible specifically for Muslims due to his religious 
tradition. It shows us that they are even similar in this 
approach. 

There are several common words in both of their 
speeches: countries, people, cooperation, gas, and region. 
Even if the frequencies of the usage of these words vary 
according to the country, it shows their similarity in the 
understanding of ideas about cooperation between coun- 
tries, caring about the interests of their people, and the 
importance they give to the economy and the sovereignty. 
Figure 7 shows these words and their frequencies below. 
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To be more credible in showing their similarity in 
foreign policy attitudes, I divided the top twenty words 
they used in their speeches into groups semantically. 
For this purpose, I created four groups of words. The 
first group is the words about security and region. When 
President Erdogan used terrorism, region, peace, inter- 
national, Mediterranean, and the world in his speeches, 
frequently, PM Orban used border, migration, migrants, 
region, geopolitical, and Europe, many times in this sense. 

The second group includes the words about the nation. 
While President Erdogan used words, such as Turkey, 
Turkish, people, and citizens many times, PM Orban 
used words, like Hungary, Hungarian, national, European, 
people, and nation, frequently. 

The third group is the words related to the economy. 
In this sense, President Erdogan used dollar, gas, natural, 
investment, and cooperation several times, whereas PM 
Orban used economy, energy, gas, economic, cooperation, 
and agreement many times. 

The last group includes the words related to the coun- 
tries’ approaches to agreements and relations. For this 
purpose, we can see that President Erdogan used co- 
Operation, support, investment, peace, and right in his 
speeches, while PM Orban used cooperation and agree- 
ment. 

As a result, these groups of words show us that their 


choice of words and frequencies of these words are highly 
significant for understanding their main approaches to 
foreign politics. But also, when we divided the words 
semantically, we can see the similarity between these two 
leaders’ approaches to foreign policies. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


PM Viktor Orban has right-wing populist tendencies in 
his country’s politics, including foreign politics, which is 
the interest of this study. Even if we can understand this 
tendency of him by considering the news, the policies, and 
the scholars’ works from the discipline, I explored more 
by examining his speeches during 2020 about foreign 
issues in this study using the Text Mining Technique in 
R Programming. On the other hand, President Erdogan is 
very famous in the world of politics because of his right- 
wing populism. When we consider his understanding of 
foreign issues, we can see his tendency towards populism 
directly. However, like PM Orban's case, to learn more and 
test the hypotheses of this paper, I examined his talks in 
2020 about foreign relations using the Text Mining Method 
in R Programming. The findings are consistent to prove 
the two main hypotheses of this study. According to this, 
right-wing populists are inclined to talk similarly in their 
speeches. It is supported by the study’s analysis and it is 
found that both PM Orban and President Erdogan have 
similar word choices according to the word frequencies of 
their speeches. Besides, according to this study’s analysis, 
the right-wing populists tend to show similar behaviors 
regarding their foreign policy understandings in general, 
even if there are several little variations, such as their 
beliefs or the societal dynamics in their countries. When 
the words are grouped semantically, it is found that their 
primary focus on foreign politics is strongly similar. Thus, 
the hypotheses of this study are proved appropriately. 
Even if the study proved the hypotheses, there is one 
weakness of this paper, others may improve in the future 
that it covers only 2020 speeches of the leaders. Even 
signals show that their other talks scripts are in a similar 
manner, we need to prove it empirically. However, this 
study is an essential contribution to the literature on 
foreign politics and populism because there is a deficiency 
in this area in the discipline, as many others stated above. 
Also, the works in the literature are mostly about European 
politics. Since there are many other populists leaders in 
the world’s different regions, this study may be highly 
beneficial to the discipline. It gives a different perspective 
to compare populist leaders and their similarities, even in 
different regions. 


NOTES 


The txt documents for speeches and the codes 
for the analyses of PM Orban’s speeches and Pres- 
ident Erdogan’s speeches in 2020 with the scripts 
are available through GitHub. The analysis for Hun- 
gary is available at https://github.com/ibaksoy/2020- 
PM-Orban-Speeches-Analysis. The analysis of Turkey is 


available at https://github.com/ibaksoy/2020-President- 
Erdogan-Speeches-Analysis. 
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